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THIS WEEK: 
The English in St. Helena... . 
Martha and Mary .. .. 


NOTES AND QUERIES is published every 
aay, Breams Buildings, Fetter 
Lane, London, E.C.4 (Telephone: Holborn 
5708-9). Subscriptions £2 2s. a year. U.S.A. $10, 
including postage, two half-yearly indexes and 
two cloth Pindin cases, or £1 15s. 4d. a year, 
U.S.A. $8.50 (without binding cases) should be 
sent to the manager, at the above address. 


Memorabilia. 


THE Genealogists’ Magazine for September 
begins with the double lecture, delivered 
by our correspondent, Mr. E. S. de Beer and 
Mr, Guy Parsloe to the Society of Genealo- 
gists last February, on the ‘ Dictionary of 
National Biography.’ The merits of the 
‘D.N.B.’ may be said to have been recog- 
nised—recognition increasing as itself ad- 
vanced—for about fifty years. It is difficult 
now to think of the world of letters and 
history without it. Mr. de Beer, summing-up 
the first division of his subject, is able to say 
that ‘‘The Dictionary as originally com- 
pleted—that is, the main series of volumes, 
with the first Supplement—is probably the 
finest work of its kind in existence.”” At the 
same time the voice of criticism has made 
itself heard, and besides noting some measure 
of inaccuracy or of bias in certain articles 
those who use it have to allow for absence of 
a great amount of —— material 
which has been brought to light since its pub- 
lication, as also in some degree for a change 
in the treatment of historical material in 
general. He subjected the two later supple- 
ments to more severe criticism and ended his 
discourse by urging the importance of two 
tasks: the production of a new edition of the 
‘Dictionary,’ and the discovery of means for 
financing this. 

Meanwhile the Institute of Historical Re- 
search, as librarians know, is doing admirable 
work in collecting, checking and publishing 
corrections and additions to the ‘ Dictionary.’ 
Mr, Parsloe, Secretary and Librarian of the 
Tastitute, spoke of these, They are supplied 
partly by students working at the Institute, 
partly by scholars who have come across the 
details offered in the course of their re- 
searches. The material collected is carefully 
sifted, and when adopted takes the form of 
proof corrections, replacing a specific passage 
i the Dictionary by another. These correc- 
tions are printed in the Bulletin of the Insti- 
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tute, and offprints, on one side only of thin 
paper, are circulated to libraries, for cutting 
up and insertion in their respective places in 
the ‘ D.N.B.’, thus bringing at once into use 
the work of the Institute, and also minimising 
disadvantages during the time of waiting for 
a new edition. 


‘THOSE of our readers who are interested in 

Louis XVII may be glad to know of a 
new work upon him mentioned in L’Inter- 
médiaire des Chercheurs et Curieux for 15-30 
Sept. over the signature of Mandubius. It is 
by the late Marquis de Laqueuille, one of 
whose ancestors belonged to the entourage of 
Louis XVI, and it goes to show that Louis 
XVII did in fact die in the Temple, poisoned 
by the regicides, 

In the same number is a side-light on 
Balzac. He was once a clerk in the office of 
Me Guillonet Merville avoué at Paris. When 
there was any unusual pressure of work at 
the office the chief would suggest to Balzac 
to take an airing or give him a day off. The 
reason for this was that he looked to get more 
work out of his staff if their genial and amus- 


ing colleague was not there to distract their 
minds, 


THE Deutsche Rundschau for September has 

an interesting illustrated article by Herr 
Kurt Kluge on the mysteries which may be 
contained in bronze. statues—of necessity 
hollow. There was an apprentice once who 
just before the completion of a great monu- 
ment inserted into its hollow a scrap of paper, 
declaring that his master was a_ block- 
head, in the belief that the writing, 
if ever seen at all, would come to light long 
after the death of master and apprentices. 
But it chanced that the monument was one 
destined to be removed and replaced by 
another, and while the master was yet living— 
as an aged person in retirement—it was 
broken up, and the paper was brought to him. 
But by that time the apprentice who had 
written the words was then himself master 
of the atelier and was, moreover, the old 
master’s son-in-law. Then there was the 
Venus—a leaden statue by a Dutch master in 
the park at Herrenhausen—the figure of a 
nude girl smiling and in her baroque way 
beautiful. The statues were to be restored, 
and a beginning was made with the ‘ Venus.’ 
There was no little eagerness to see the inner 
details of casting and construction, for on 
these the re-construction would largely 


depend. The statue was opened, and there 
appeared within it—human bones, 
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Literary and Historical 
Notes. 


THE ENGLISH IN ST. HELENA. 


O much interest is taken in the old families 
of St. Helena that the following lists may 

be of use to your readers: 

A. A list of the officers and men left behind 
by Captain Richard Munden in 1673. 

B. A list of Planters residing in St. Helena 
in 1681. 

C. A list of the Civil and Military officers 
of the East India Company on Oct, 1, 1815. 

Biographical details of many of those men- 
tioned in the last list may be obtained from 
Dr. Chaplin’s invaluable work of reference, 
‘A St, Helena Who’s Who.’ 


A. A list of officers and men left behind on 
the Island of St, Helena by Sir Richard 
Munden on his departure from the Island, 
May, 1673. 
Ex the Assistance. 
Captain Richard Kedgwin 
A.B. Nathl. Johnson 
A.B, George Woald 
Ensign George Lyndercut 
Soldiers Joseph Jordan 
James Jordan 
William Bodley 
Plasteror John Tasker 
A.B, George Brockelhurst 
Soldiers Peter Blake 
Thomas Edwards 
David Griffin 
an Michael Morris 
Hugh Nicols 
John Powell 
Edmund Thayer 
Matthew Whaley 
Cook Richard Gibbs 
Soldiers John Ellis 
Robert Grouds 
James Harby 
John Griffin 
ra John Boston 
Hugh Bird 
J John Carett—Senior 
5 John Barley 
¥ William Williams 
John Carville—Junior 
Edmund Seaford 
Edmund Amos 
Amos Chaplin 
», John Goodshipp 


Soldiers Thomas Birch 

Mi Andrew Geddon 

John Pomfrett 

<5 Edward Gardner 

Alfred Hoad 

Sam Holland 

William Raffler 
Sergeant Matthew Moburn 
Soldiers William Dangerfield 

5 Richard Davis 

és John Holden 

Thomas Host 

a Nathl, Goad 

William Braddley 
A.B. Danl. Daine 

», Nathaniel Goodall 

», Anthony Booth 

Richard Whitall 

», William Mills 

», George Brooke 

», John Smith 


Ex the Levant Merchant, 


Captain Gregory Field 
Lieut. Robert Hill 
Surgeon Ambrose Meade 
Master Mariner William Rutte 
Seaman Michael Johnson 
Ensign Edward Carr 
Soldiers Herbert Masters 

John Ogdan 

a Daniel Morre 

Re Robert Martin 

ra John Stacey 

re Thomas Snow 

John Wolburne 

> Thomas Rand 

Robert Watkins 

James Wakefield 

Andrew Nevell 

Morgan Haires 

Sergeant John Sich 
Soldiers John Tylor 

‘i Daniel Ward 

Robert Lathman 

Alex Anderson 

Thomas Bazzett 

6 Thomas Brother 

Thomas Broachman 

is Owen Brinson 

Nathl. Boindon 

re John Cooper 

Richard Cannon 

Richard Dawson 

Thomas Dodwell 

Thomas Jonds 

John Liquoritte 

Thomas Nott 


| 
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Soldiers William Parker 
Gabriel Powell 
Rodgers 
36 John Richards 
a John Rice 
William Russell 

Seamen Thomas Mandery 
» William Fox 
» Simon Elliott 
John Adkinson 


Ex the Mary and Martha, 


Soldiers John Lenning 
as John Cooper 
John Richards 
Edgar Williams 
John Eastipp 
i Thomas Tuesdale 
Thomas 
James Stigham 
Timothy Taylor 
Robert Archoll 
Thomas Tanner 
Joseph Charlesworth 
John Bruck 
Jeremy Hale 
Goater 
yy William Masters 
Robert Bowden 
Robert Whyburn 
Richard Hoarton 
John Bowman 
Licut, Thomas Bird 
Seamen John Ward 
ys William Grabbon 
», Thomas Franklyn 


Ex the William and Thomas. 


Scamen Richard Holland 
», John Lingland 
Fe Daniel Johnson 
si John Williams 
William Butler 
Nicholas Libet 
William Gates 
Richard Alexander 
John Francis 
» Hugh Sims 
» Ralph Sims 
», John Pollard 
William Jollott 
»,  Eliah Michell 
» Jeremy Quinny 
John Hungerford 
William Nash 
Rodger Rodderick 
», George West 
» John Dring 


Seamen John Hakland 


» John 


True 


» Peter Castle 

» Lan. Lawson 

,, Christopher Small 
John Alcock 

Matthew Pouncey 
» Frank Hotch 

», Thomas Stephens 
», Richard Jackson 
», John Wobley 

» Hugh —— 

Edward Hudson 
John Harvie 

Thomas Jones 

», George Nickolls 
», Thomas Bourne 


B. A list of Planters of St. Helena, 
3 March, 1681, 


East Division. 


John Buckley 
Richard Alexander 
Thomas Burnham 
Nathl, Barrington 
William Bowman 
(1669) 
Henry Coales 
John Cottgrave - 
John Colson 
John Draper 
James Eastings 
William Fox—Junior 
Thomas Hancomb 
William Fox—Senior 
John Greentree 
Thomas Goodall 
Edward Hoskings 
John Hemmings 
William Hunt 
Sutton Isacke 
Richard Leech 
William Hayes 


John Matthews 
John Mudge 
Benjamin Miller 
William Marsh 
John Milbanke 
Robert Orchard 
Black Oliver 
Onesiphorous Quinny 
William Roads 

John Rend 
Benjamin Seale 
John Starling 

Frank Steward 
Lester Sexton 
Charles Seaford 
Richard Stacey 
Robert 
James Waterfield 
Andrew Wilson 
——~— Gourance 
John Downing 
Edward Brayne 


West Division. 


Thomas Allison 
John Bolston 
Thomas Boxe 
Owen Bevan 
Thomas Dagarney 
John Coales 
John Cooper 
Joseph Charlesworth 
John Carmady 
Henry Francis 
John Fuller 
William Cason 


Richard Gurling 
Jonaltan Higham 
Thomas Harper 
Saml. Tovey 
Thomas Kersey 
Lan. Lawson 
Thomas Lundy 
John Luffkin 
Matthew Pouncey 
Gabriel Powell 
Thomas Smoult 
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C. List of the Civil and Military Officers of the East India Company resident on the a 
Island of St, Helena on 1 October, 1815, with their appointments and quarterly 

salaries, Cl 
Governor and Council. £ s. d. 
Colonel Mark Wilks Governor 450 — — 
Lt. Col. John Skelton Lieut. Gov. 425 — — 
William Webber Doveton 3rd of Council 250 — — 
Robert Leech 4th of Council 250 — ~ D 
Civil and Medical. 
Gabriel Doveton Senior Merchant 75 — — W 
Accountant 7 10 — 
162 10 — 
Thomas Henry Brooke Senior Merchant ao = NE 
Secretary 100 — — Ri 
Clerk of the Peace 35 — — 
210 — — 
John Des Fountain Senior Merchant 75 — — He 
Storekeeper 100 — — 
John Mason Senior Merchant 75 — — W 
Paymaster 100 — — De 
178 
B. A. Wright Junior Merchant 57 10 — 
Sub-Secretary 32 10 — Re 
Clerk of the Works 14 2 6 
104 2 6 
R, H. Leech Junior Merchant 67:10 — Ge 
Sub-Accountant 25 — — 
Paymaster to the Chinese 17 10 — 
Jo 
David Kay Junior Merchant 57 10 — 
2nd Assistant in Secretary’s 
Office 20 — — 
77 10 — Jo 
John Kay Junior Merchant 57 10 — 
1st Assistant in Secretary’s 
Office 2 — — K 
82 10 — Th 
Thomas Greentree Factor 45 — — 
Asst, Paymaster 2 — — C. 
70 —— Jo 
George Blenkins Factor 45 — — 
Asst. Storekeeper 25 — — 
Steward of the Hospital 17 10 — 
a 87 10 — Pa 
R. F. Seale Factor 45 — — H, 
Asst. in Secretary’s Office 15 — — 
Anthony Beale Factor 45 — — 
Asst. in Secretary’s Office 15 — — os ; 
G. V. Lambe Writer 37 10 — Ja 
Asst. to Storekeeper 20 — — Th 
57 10 — G. 
Nath; Kennedy Writer 37 10 — T. 
2nd. Asst. to Accountant . — Jo! 
—— 57 10 — 
0 


10 — 
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£ os. d. Sa & 
Charles Blake Writer 37 10 — 
Asst. in Secretary’s Office 15 — — 
Register Master 10 — — 
Allee. for Clerk §—— 
67 10 — 
David Leech Writer 37 10 — 
Asst, in Secretary’s Office 15 — — 
52 10 — 
William Henry Seale Writer a7 10 — 
Asst. to Storekeeper 15 — — 
52 10 — 
Samuel Jones Chaplain 
Richard Boys 2nd Chaplain  —— 
Schoolmaster 25 — — 
125 — — 
Henry Porteous Supt. of Coy’s Lands and 
Inspector of Fences and 
Improvements 62 10 — 
William Brabazon Master Attendant , 
David Kay Medical Supt. 182 10 — 
Allowance 30 — — 
212 10 — 
Robert Grout 1st Surgeon 
Allowance 2— — 
George Mead Asst. Surgeon 54 15 — 
Allowance 15 — — 
69 15 — 
John Mellis Asst. Surgeon 54 15 — 
Allowance 15 — — . 
Vaccinating Surgeon 12 10 — 
82 5 — 
John Hammond Asst. Surgeon 54 15 — 
Allowance 15 — — 
69 15 — 
Edward Smith Apothecary So 
Thomas Harrington Compounder of Medicines in 
the Hospital 13 3— 
R. G. Hodson Judge Advocate 
John Barnes Town Mayor 36 16 — 
Supt. Civil and Military 
Survey 23 — — 
59 16 — 
Patrick Killin Quarter Master 3—— 
H, H. Pritchard Supt. of Telegraphs 22 10 — 
Henry Broadway Commissary 3216 3 
D. K. Pritchard A.D.C. to Governor B-—— 
Officer-in-Charge Select Picquet 23 — — a 
J, E. Shortiss Supt. Public Works 4 — — 
James Torbett Infantry Adjutant 18 8 — 
Thomas Thorn Artillery Adjutant 18 8 — 
G. A. Den Taafe Asst. Military Surveyor 233 — — 
T. L. Phelan Conductor of Stores 30 — — 
John Firmin Usher 28 15 — 
Joseph McDaniel do. 
John Adams Boat Builder 50 — — 


1938, 
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Charles Weston 


Mechanics and Pensioners. 


David Greentree 
Gabriel Tongue 
J. McPhee 

Charles Seawell 
John Singleton 
William Tracy 


Frederick Schindler 


Thomas Giles 


Lewis Gideon Solomon 


~ James Williams 


Pensioners. 
Mary Wright 
William Seale 
Thomas Lester 
Watkin Greentree 
John 
Pat Crawley 

William Gray 
John Minton 


Military, 
Artillery. 
E. C. Smith 


David Kinnaird 


1st Company, 


Henry Huff Pritchard 


William Hall 
Robert Armstrong 


2nd Company. 
Thomas Cole 


D. K. Pritchard 


Thomas Thorn 


Cc. J. Ashton 


Marshall and Gaoler 
Supt. Coy’s Slaves 


Mason’s Mate 

Master Armourer 

Governor’s Clerk 

Organist 

Clerk and Sexton 

Clerk of the Market 

Head Mason 

Supt. of the Watercourse 
leading to Longwood 

Clock and Instrument Cleaner 

Sub-Gaoler 

Allce, in lieu of Salt Provisions 


Lieut. Colonel 182 10 — 
Allowance 30 
Major 136 17 6 
Allowance 30 


Captain 
Allowance 


Lieutenant 
Allowance 


Lieutenant 
Allowance 


Captain 
Allowance 


Lieutenant 
Allowance 


Lieutenant 
Allowance 


Lieut. Fire Worker 


4th 


Ja 


Ja 


£ d. ( 
210 — 
1479 
16. Ro! 
12 10 — 
50 — J, 
6 
110 Da 
126 
15 
He 
7 2 
11 10 — G. 
12 10 — 
18 10 — Wi 
183 17 2 Infa 
| 212 — — 
Gren 
——— Pa 
Bac 
| Jo 
54 15 — 
Ja 
| It 
Ro 
| 
On 
54 15 — 
69 15 — 
54 15 — 
421 


938, 
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3rd Company, £ d. £ sd 
John Barnes Captain 
Allowance 22 10 — 
113 15 — 
T. M. Hunter Lieutenant 54 — 
Allowance 15 — — 
69 15 — 
Robert Eager Lieutenant 54 15 — 
Allowance — — 
69 15 — 
4th Company. 
J, E. Shortis Lieutenant 54 15 — 
Allowance 15 — — 
69 15 — 
Daniel O’Connor Lieutenant 54 15 — 
Allowance 15 — — 
69 15 — 
Sth Company. 
Henry Broadway Captain 91 5 — 
Allowance 22 10 — 
113 15 — 
G. A. Den Taafe Lieutenant 54 15 — 
Allowance 156 — — 
69 15 — 
William Fuller | Lt. Fireworker 5311 3 
Infantry. 
John Alexander Wright Lieut. Colonel 182 10 — 
Allowance 
—_—. 212 10 — 
C. R. G, Hodson Major 12617 6 
Allowance 30 — — 
166 17 6 
Grenadier Company. 
Patrick Killin Captain 91 5 — 
Allowance 22 10 — 
113 15 — 
John Waral Torbett Lieutenant 54 15 — 
Allowance 1§ — — 
60 15 — 
James Ramsay Lieutenant 54 15 — 
Allowance — — 
69 15 — 
Ist Company, 
Robert Wright Captain 91 5 — 
Allowance 22 10 — 
113 15 — 
Onesiphorous Beale Captain 91 5 — 
Allowance 22 10 — 
113 15 — 
James Torbett Lieutenant 54 15 — 
Allowance 156 — — 
69 15 — 
James Bennett Lieutenant 54 15 — 
Allowance 15 — — 


d. 
9 
2 6 
7 6 
5 — 
5-— 
5— 
5— 
21 —_———. 69 15 — 
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George Patterson 
2nd Company. 
Henry Sutton Cole 


John Mellis 
Daniel McMahon 


3rd Company. 
Francis Seale 


John William Seale 
John Blight Spiller 


Light Company, 
Charles Sampson 


Richard Mason 


Patrick Cunningham 


Artillery and Infantry Invalids. 


Robert Statham 


Not on the Establishment. 


Mrs. Saltmarsh 
Constable John Rich 
James Jennings 


Joseph Chaplin 

An Indian 

Mr. T. B. Breame, Junior 
Mr. T. B. Breame 
Daniel Smith 

Mrs. Gregg 

James Pembroke 


Widows and Orphans. 


Widow of Lt, — Knipe 


Orphans 
Gephene of Lt. James Kay 
Capt. J. Mason 


99 


Widow of Mr. Henry Bazett 
Capt. Broadway 


” 


Ensign 
Captain 
Allowance 


Lieutenant 
Allowance 


Lieutenant 
Allowance 


Captain 
Allowance 


Lieutenant 
Allowance 


Lieutenant 
Allowance 


Captain 
Allowance 


Lieutenant 
Allowance 


Lieutenant 
Allowance 


Captain 
Allowance 


Housekeeper to Governor 
Under Butler to Governor 


Headgarde 
Plantation 


ner 


Hospital Laundryman 


Servant to Lieut. Governor 

Farmer 

Farmer 

Attendant at P.W.D. 

Schoolmistress 

Attendant at Apothecary Shop 
£sd Orphans of Capt. Broadway 
16.415 = Widow of Major Des Fountain 
10 Orphans of do. 

Bia es Widow of Lt. Samuel Knipe 
15 — — Orphans of do. 
12 10 — Widow of Lt. J. Young 
15 3— Orphans of Chamberlanin 


113 15 — 


£ s. d. £24, 
aaa 47 13 8 W 
22 10 — W 
| 15 — — Offi 
69 15 — Scho 
Ge 
| 
Ge 
| 
15 — — He 
At 
El 
Jo 
91 5 — 
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£ sd. 
Widow of Major Mills 17 2 2 
» 9 Lt, Robert Gurling 13 5 — 
» 97 Capt, Alexander 
Orphans of do. 20 — — 
Widow of Capt. Wm. Knipe nm 8 3 
_ Orphan of do, 25 — — 
Officers and Crew of St. Helena 
Schooner with monthly Salary. 
J. A. Atkinson Commander 30 — — 
B, L, Harrison 1st Officer 15 — — 
Edmond Peacock 2nd Officer 10 — — 
Jeremiah Aylett Carpenter 5 — — 
George Schuzider Seaman 210 — 
John Taylor do. 210 — 
George Knight do. 210 — 
Joseph Bryant do. 210 — 
Henry Plough do. 210 — 
Anthony Warden do. 210 — 
John Campbell do. 210 — 
Elias Jameson do. 210 — 
John Turner do. 210 — 
Francis Fuller Boy 15 — 
The Company’s Game Keepers. 
Private Patching 
Corporal Bugden 
The Company’s Farm, 
John Croft Clerk 
John Brooks Stockman 
Harry Tim do. 
Richard Bellinger Labourer 
John Baldock do. 
William Thompson do. 
M. Kelly do. 
Charles Green do. 


G. C. KitcHine. 
Knoll House, Island of St. Helena. 


MARTHA AND MARY. 


THE life active and the life contemplative, 

Leah and Rachel, Martha and Mary, 
Peter and John—theologians have revelled in 
illustrating the contrast. They naturally 
feel bound to prefer Mary: sic tamen hanc 
laudibus extulerunt ut illam non omnino 
exploserint. Many of them were honest 
enough to admit the importance of Martha 
here below, but hereafter she will be changed 
—Iia tune Rachel efficietur, as Bernard of 
Morlaix sings. We seem to get an inter- 
mediate stage in Dante’s dream of Leah, who 


is seen hard at work, how? Culling flowers 
for a garland, and admiring the result in a | 


mirror. She explains that Rachel observes. 
her own eyes all day before the glass which 
the commentators say is the divinity. It was 
from Dante that Michael Angelo drew the 
inspiration for his great figures of Leah and 
Rachel, two out of the forty-eight which 
should have adorned the tomb of Pope Julius 
in §. Pietro di Vincoli. Whether the famous 
fighting pope was very intimate with the life 
contemplative we may well doubt. That the 
dreaming soul and plastic hand of the sculp- 
tor had affinities with both is certain. 

Quarles has a strange colloquy between 
Christ and the Soul, on a text from the Song 
of Solomon—‘‘ Come, my beloved, let us go 
forth into the field; let us lodge in the vil- 
lages.’’ The Soul is willing to give the country 
a trial ; 

On thy commands depends my go or tarry, 
Vl stir with Martha or I’ll stay with Mary. 
St. Bernard is quoted on the happiness of 
that house ‘‘ where Martha still complaineth 
of Mary,”’ which is holding the scales fairly 
level, and the matter is concluded with this 

glowing epigram : 
Mechanic soul, thou must not only do 
With Martha, but with Mary ponder too: 
Happy’s the house where these fair sisters 


vary; 
But most, where Martha’s reconciled to Mary. 


One such house was known to Richard of 
Bury, and that was the monastery. Did not 
the monks labour at ‘‘ those sacred treasuries 
full of cherubic letters, for giving the know- 
ledge of salvation to the student and a 
delectable light to the paths of the laity ”’? 
devout solicitude,”” he continues, using a 
phrase which combines the two ideals, ‘‘ where 
neither Martha nor Mary deserves to be 
rebuked! O joyful house, in which the fruit- 
ful Leah does not envy the beauteous Rachel, 
but action and contemplation share each 
other’s joys !’’ 

Outside the monastery there has been less 
harmony in the matter. Action and con- 
templation have been cried up in turn, with a 
general preference for action. Hamlet’s out- 
burst needs no quoting, but Sidney is not so 
well known; ‘‘ Too much thinking doth con- 
sume the spirits; and it oft falls out that 
while one thinks too much of his doing, he 
leaves to do the effect of his thinking.’’ (Here 
the ‘‘ spirits’’ are that tertiwm quid which 
the old psychologists invented to bridge the 
gulf between soul and body, matter and will). 

When civilisation was still young all the 
prizes were given for action; and this, as 
Bagehot reminds us, developed that inability 
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to stay quiet which is one of the most con- 
spicuous failings of mankind. According to 
Pascal most of the evils of life arise from 
man’s inability to sit still in a room. As 
with society, so with the individual; we all 
allow activity to be appropriate to the young. 
‘“*T hope there is not a minute of the day in 
which you do nothing at all. Inaction, at 
your age, is unpardonable,’’ so wrote Chester- 
field to his son. But we can also sympathize 
with Gray who suffered from living a month 
in a house with three women who were ‘‘ doing 
something,’’ i.e., racketing about, from morn 
to night; it wore out the poor man’s spirits 
—‘‘ spirits,’ we must suppose, of an even 
less tangible order than the Sidneian. 

So far we have shirked an important dis- 
tinction. ‘‘ Thought ’’ will apply equally to 
contemplation and to speculation. But specu- 
lation is really a form of activity, for it con- 
templates results, and the results are very 
frequently shown in action. True contempla- 
tion is the attitude of the mystic or of the 
ordinary thoughtful person in face of the 
great mysteries of life. There are fortunately 
natures capable of reconciling self-respect 
with the practice of such contemplation, and 
they, says Professor Masson, are the salt of 
the earth. Wordsworth had no doubt of the 
inherent superiority of contemplation to 
action, not only as preceding and governing 
all action that moves to salutary purposes, 
but also ‘‘ as leading to elevation, the abso- 
lute possession of the individual mind, and 
to a consistency or harmony of the being 
within itself, which no outward agency can 
reach to disturb or to impair.’’ Even so 
Matthew Arnold would have us ‘‘ possess our 
‘souls,’’ 

The opposite view identifies divinity with 
action, 

Godlike energy is seen only in creation; what 

we can do we are; our strength is measured by 
our plastic power. Thus the contempt of 
Goethe’s Prometheus for the idleness, the 
uncreativeness of the gods is both deep and 
constant (Lewes). 
On a lower plane, what we call self-respect in 
ourselves and vanity in others is most easily 
‘satisfied by effective action. ‘‘ To do any- 
thing,’’ says Hazlitt, ‘‘ to attempt to produce 
‘some effect and succeed, gratifies the love of 
power, and carries off the restless activity of 
the mind of man.”’ And again: 


To use means to ends; to set causes in motion; 
to wield the machine of society; to subject the 
wills of others to your own; to manage abler 
men than yourself by means of that which is 
stronger in them than their wisdom, viz. their 


weakness and their folly; to calculate the 
resistance of igncrance and prejudice to your 
designs, and by obviating to turn them to 
account; to foresee a long, obscure and com- 
plicated train of events, of chances and open- 
~ of success; to unwind the web of others’ 
policy and weave your own out of it; to ju 
of the effects of things, not in the abstract, but 
with reference to all their bearings, ramifica- 
tions and impediments; to understand char. 
acter thoroughly ; to see latent talent or lurking 
treachery ; to know mankind for what they are, 
and use them as they deserve; to have a pur- 
pose steadily in view, and to effect it after re 
moving every obstacle; to master others and he 
true to yourself—asks power and knowledge, 
both nerves and brain. 

The man of letters, realising his own failure 
to attain his ideal, is peculiarly liable to 
adore the life of action, just as the politician 
sighs for lettered ease, 

That most pathetic failure, Gabriel Har- 
vey, notes as summa summarum mundi the 
words hoc fac et vives—‘‘ this do, and thou 
shalt live.’’ 

And even Thomas Carlyle, great prophet 
as he was, seems to envy his Cromwell and his 
Frederick. 

Yet this view admits in the most humilia- 
ting manner the power of circumstance. 
Where would that divine energy be without 
worlds to make? There is a sublime arrogance 
which holds that what we are we are, whether 
we ‘‘do’’ anything or not; that the identifi- 
cation of divinity and creation is a begging of 
the whole question ; and that we may be most 
godlike when our activities have as little pur- 
pose as a child’s play. 

G. G. L. 


HANGING LONDON.—1. Lower Regent 

Street, Nos, 5, 7,9 and 11, These are to 

be replaced by a building of shops, with 
seven floors of offices above. 

No. 11, conspicuous for a graceful balcony, 
was probably built by George Stanley Repton, 
assistant to Nash, in 1819. 

2.43 to 46, Grosvenor Place. These 
houses, built about 1840, will be demolished. 
Sir Edward Sassoon lived at No. 46 until his 
death in 1924. The destruction of Nos. 36 
to 42 is noted at clxxii, 244. 

J. ARDAGH. 


3. Tottenham Court Road Police Station. 
This building, which was struck by lightning 
two or three years ago, the top of its gable 
being knocked off, is now in course of demoli- 


tion. 
c. B. A. 
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Readers’ Queries. 


REN CHURCHES.—Is there evidence 

that Wren supplied drawings and plans 
for churches which he never saw? And is 
there any evidence that he was ever in Den- 
bighshire? Marchwiel Church, near Wrex- 
ham, is reputed to be a Wren church, but 
the church records do not confirm this, or 
show any substantial rebuilding during 
Wren’s lifetime. Would the publications of 
the Wren Society be likely to show the 
country churches for which Wren was respon- 


sible ? 
R. S. B. 


“(ROCERS ” = DUCKWEED? — While 

looking at the sluice at Highbridge in 
Somerset, I got into talk with an old man; 
and he spoke of the duckweed heaped both 
above and below it by a name sounding like 
Can any of your readers guess 
what was the word he really used, and say 
what is the origin of it? 


J. B. Wattis CHapMan. 


HRISTIAN NAME PRISCA.—May I 

ask if .anyone has met with this 
uncommon Christian name? I am anxious to 
learn something more about Prisca Louisa 
Hunt, or Hartley, of St. Mary, Lambeth, who 
married at St, Saviour’s, Southwark, in 
January, 1809, the Rev. William Harrison, 
of Brasenose, a chaplain of St, Saviour’s. 
James Yeales, Mary Shaw and Richard 
Nicolls were witnesses. 

GEORGE SHERWOOD. 

48, Beecroft Road, Brockley, London, S8.E.4. 


BS VARIANTS OF “ DIED.’’—The fol- 
lowing occur: ‘‘ Deceased the. . . day,”’ 
“Departed this life,’’ ‘‘ Fell asleep,’’ ‘‘Passed 
away,” “Changed life for immortality,”’ 
“Crossed the Bar’ (Stoke-in-Teignhead), 
“Entered into rest,’’ ‘‘ Entered eternal 
peace,’’ ‘‘ Entered the fuller life,’’ ‘‘ Passed 
over.” These are, I think, in due sequence, 
and the last is attributable, perhaps, to the 
influence of Spiritualism. 1 should be glad 
to have the list lengthened. 
_ A few weeks ago I held aside an overhang- 
ing branch of a tree to read an unusual 
variant. Maybe to say this is to reveal lack 
of acquaintance with some English classic 
though, as I read the words, I thought ‘‘ Here 
speaks one of the school of William Morris.” 
stone which interested me is in the 


churchyard of the parish of St. Nicholas, 
Shaldon, Devon, oak reads : 
ROBINSON KAY LEATHER 
HIS SPIRYT CHAUNGEDE HOUS 
APRIL 20 1895 
FrepeRIc WHITE. 
13, Cranham Street, Oxford. 


T. JEAN DE LUZ IN 1600. — What was 
happening there just prior to the year 
1600? Captain Robert Belman, Queen Eliza- 
beth’s Postmaster to the Fleet, presented a 
petition, printed in Acts of the Privy Coun- 
cil of England, year 1600, p. 780. His letter 
asking for compensation for losses at St. Jean 
de Luz, dated 19 Nov., 1600, was signed by 
the Lord Archbishop, Mr. Secretary Cecil, the 
Lord Keeper, Sir John Fortescue, the Lord 
Treasurer, the Lord Chief Justice, Mr, Sec- 
retary Herbert. Joun BELLMAN. 


BELMAN (BELMAYN, etc.) IN THE 
ALINGTON PEDIGREE.—There is an 
Alington pedigree by the Harleian Society 
(Cambridgeshire Visitation), and another by 
Canon Maddison. They differ. In the Har- 
leian Society’s Publication, George Alington 
of Rushford’s wife was Anne Cheke, sister 
of Sir John Cheke, and a daughter, Mary, is 
shown as wife to John Bellemayn. Where 
was Mary married ? 

In Canon Maddison’s, the daughter is 
shown as Jane, married to Thomas Belman, 
a Frenchman, tutor to King Edward VI; 
their daughter is Elizabeth. Which is 
correct ? 

John Belman, the King’s French tutor, was 
born at Abingdon in 1501, went to Eton in 
1508, and in 1518 went to King’s College, 
Cambridge. He was knighted in 1552. 

There was a young John Belmayn in the 
service of the Lady Elizabeth, who later in 
life was engaged on Cecil’s state business in 
Paris. In Queen Elizabeth’s State Papers he 
is mentioned as ‘‘an old servant of the 
Queen’s.’”’ Did the King’s French tutor 
marry ? 

In Charles II State Papers there was a 
Thomas Belman also engaged on diplomatic 
duties in Paris with Sir Joseph Williamson. 
Thomas was son of the Rev. Thomas Bel- 
man, Vicar of Bridekirk, Cumberland, 
1665-80. Sir Joseph’s father was an earlier 
Bridekirk Vicar. John Belman is mentioned 
in Strype’s ‘ Life of Sir John Cheke.’ Cecil 
was married to Cheke’s other sister. 

The Thomas Belman employed under Wil- 
liamson was born at Bridekirk near Cocker- 
mouth in May, 1670, 


JOHN BELLMAN. 
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DWARD SMEDLEY: MSS, WANTED.— 
I should like to know if anyone can fur- 
nish me with information concerning manu- 
script letters, diaries, or other personal 
papers of the Rev. Edward Smedley (1788- 
1836), minor English poet, scholar, and for 
some years editor of the ‘ Encyclopaedia 
Metropolitana.’ I should be most grateful if 
anyone who has knowledge of such papers 
would communicate with me, 


(Miss) Rots Trtser. 
a ith Marcia Avenue, Portland, Oregon, 


EA; LEE: LEIGH FAMILIES. —I am 
seeking data on the Leigh (or Lee) family, 
in Derbyshire, ante 1750, 

John Flamsteed, the first Astronomer 
Royal, mentions one Luke Leigh, in Derby- 
shire (? Bakewell or vicinity), circa 1696, as 
being a kinsman of Edmond Halley, astro- 
nomer. What was the connection between the 
Halley and Leigh (or Lee) families? 


E. F. MacPiKe. 


UEST FAMILY IN BIRMINGHAM. — 
What printed material, if any, is extant, 
relative to this family, ante 1750? 


E, F. M. 


EDERICK WEST LANDER.—I am 

anxious to learn the ancestry of Fred- 
erick West Lander (1821-1862), the American 
soldier-explorer. His father was Edward 
Lander of Salem, Massachusetts. I should 
be glad of any genealogical information re- 
garding this family, 

L. B. L. 


ETER WILLIAM MORAN.—Can anyone 

inform me of the birthplace and parent- 

age of Peter William Moran, an Irish 

engineer who was born about 1810? I believe 

he was in some way connected with the con- 

struction of one of the bridges across the 
Tyne at Newcastle. 

L. B. L. 


ATO UTICENSIS IN DANTE’S PUR- 
GATORIO.—It is said that Cato is 
placed on the sea-shore of the Mount of Pur- 
gatory as signifying the soul eager for liberty, 
who has thrown off the flesh as a tyrant, and 
also with some political significance, the 
Mount of Purgatory being an allegory of 
political as well as individual purification. 
Could anyone tell me where to find the best 
account of this political aspect of the 
Purgatorio? 


M. U. H. R. 


NOVELISTS AND THE DERBY.—Ap 
there any references to the Derby in the 
novels of Dickens, Trollope, or Galsworthy? 


Horace Wynpuam. 
The Athenaeum, S.W.1. 


FAMILY OF DURHAM.—Infor. 
mation is required about a family of 
Light, about whom the following details are 
known: Robert Lumley, Rector of Bedale, in 
Yorkshire, from 1721 to 1731, married, before 
1712, Lydia, daughter of Antony Light, of 
Durham, and widow of Thomas Kirke, of 
Cookeridge, Co. York; his daughter, Eliza- 
beth, became the wife of Laurence Sterne. 
She is said to have died at Angouléme about 
1772. The late Sir H, Conyers Surtees in 
‘The History of the Parish of Brancepeth,’ 
mentions Lydia Light in connection with the 
estate of Scouts House in that parish as a 
joint owner in 1705, who married Thomas 
Kirke in 1707. 
This is all I have been able to glean about 
the Light family, hence my query. 


H. Askew. 
Spennymoor. 


‘ THE BATTLE OF THE KEGS.’’—I have 

seen this humorous poem described as 
having been as good for the cause of American 
independence as the winning of a battle. 
Who wrote it, and what is it about? In 
what anthologies is it included ? 


Mary Browy. 


EADEN COMBS.—In Anthony Trollope’s 
‘ Dr, Thorne ’ the somewhat farcical per- 
sonage Dr. Fillgrave has hair and beard of 
a particularly becoming grey, which his 
enemies say is produced by means of a leaden 
comb. Is it a fact that such combs are, or 
have been, in use? Would they not have a 
very deleterious effect on the skin? 


Mary Brown. 


RIGHTEENTH CENTURY ROYAL 

CHAPLAINS.—I should be glad of any 
information about the appointment of royal 
chaplains during the reigns of the first three 
Georges—details of residence and duties and 
personal history. Was any = attached 
to the appointment? For what length of 
time was it made? 

E. 


POLLGATE BY ADELAIDE TAVERN, 
HAVERSTOCK HILL.—When was this 
Tollgate done away with? 


G. Hitper Lrsis. 
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FOLK-LORE OF THE TORTOISE. 
(clxxv. 190, 228). 
» answer to TorTuGa’s query at the first 
reference, it seems to me that he will do 
well to consult Hoffmann-Kreyer and 
Bachtold-Staubli (‘ Handwérterbuch des 
deutschen Aberglaubens’) and H. F, Feil- 
berg (‘ Bidrag til en Ordbog over Jyske 
Almuesmal,’ Kobenhavn, 1886-1914). I my- 
self collected a large amount of references on 
the same subject, but am giving below only a 
part of it for the reason mentioned at clxxiv. 
407. I am, however, including tortoises and 
turtles. 

Practically all the Algonquian tribes, to 
which belonged the Arapaho, the Cheyenne 
and the northern Iroquian tribes, believed 
that the turtle was the upholder of the earth, 
and that earthquakes were caused by his 
shifting his position from time to time 
(Mooney, BAE-R 14, p. 976, Bonnerjea, ‘ N. 
and Q.’, clxix, 310). The Turtle clan of the 
Iroquois think that they are descended from 
real mud turtles, which used to live in a pool 
(KE. A. Smith, BAE-R 2, p. 77; Frazer, 
‘Folklore in the Old Testament,’ {Totemism 
and Exogamy], i. 30). On the upper 
Amazon the male turtle, which is much less 
numerous than the female, is considered un- 
wholesome, especially to sick people, having 
external signs of inflammation (Roth, BAE-R 
30, pp. 297 sq., 250). The Caribs of Surinam 
abstain from eating the turtle for fear of 
becoming clumsy and stupid like the animal 
(ibid., p. 297). On account of the stoutness 
of the tortoise’s legs Cherokee ball-players rub 
their limbs with them before going into the 
contest (Mooney, BAE-R 19, p. 306). Among 
the Maricopa if a turtleshell were placed over 
a child it would w no more (Spier, 
‘Yuman Tr.’, p. 295). The Penobscot believe 
that if a turtle bites a person he will not let 
go until the thunder sounds again. The heart 
taken from a living turtle and swallowed raw 
while still throbbing will prevent a warrior 
from being wounded in battle (Speck, JAFL, 
xxxvi, 1923, p. 276). Among the Pima the 
turtle causes at sores on the body or crip- 
ples the legs. The treatment is to sing the 
turtle song and shake a rattle over the patient 
(Russell, BAE-R 26, p. 264). Among the 
Sioux there was some supposed enmity be- 
tween the turtle and the Vehtaing. When- 
ever forks of light seemed to reach the earth 
they would remark, ‘‘ A turtle must be there ”’ 


(Standing Bear, ‘Land of the Spotted 
Eagle,’ p. 158). Among the Tuskigi a cold in 
the lungs, with coughing and sores on the 
limbs and neck, is believed to be caused by 
turtles (Speck, MAAA, ii. p. 132). 

In a Tarahumare ball race the most efficient 
thing against the rivals is a mixture of the 
bl of turtles and of the bat, dried and 
ground, and rolled into a big cigar, with a 
small amount of tobacco added to it. Its 
smoke makes the rival stupid (Culin, BAE-R 
24, p. 674). The Mandan are of opinion that 
isolated and peculiarly loud claps of thunder 
are produced by a large tortoise which dwells 
in the clouds (Dorsey, BAE-R 11, p. 508; ef. 
Will and Spinden, PM-P, iii. p. 134). The 
Ashluslay make use of various hunting 
amulets. If, in the always indispensable 
caraguaté bag, one carries the head of a tor- 
toise, then one is able to stalk close up to the 
deer without putting them to flight (Norden- 
skidld, ‘ Indianliv i El Gran Chaco,’ p, 49; 
von Rosen, ‘ Ethnoldgical Research Work 
during the Swedish Chaco-Cordillera Expedi- 
tion,’ p. 89, c. by Bonnerjea, LAE xxxii. p. 
184). The Miskito and Sumu believe a cer- 
tain speckled tortoise to be very forgetful; 
they abstain from eating this tortoise for fear 
of becoming forgetful like it and being lost 
in the bush, or misplacing things and so on 
(Conzemius, BAE-B 106, pp. 133 sq.), Among 
the Otomi it is believed that if a tortoise bites 
anyone, it will not let go until a dark donkey 
brays (Leén, Mem. de la Soc. Cient. ‘ Antonio 
Alzate,’ xxiv. p. 355). The white population 
of the Middle West (around Chicago) are of 
opinion that a turtle will not let go its hold 
until it thunders (Bonnerjea, Man, xxxi. p. 
225). If the father of an Island Carib infant 
eats turtle, the child will be heavy and have 
no brains (Roth, BAE-R 30, pp. 320, 280). 
The Sioux will not stick a needle or an awl 
into a turtle; they are sure that if they are 
to do so, the turtle will punish them at some 
future time (Schoolcraft, Hist. Statis. Inf., 
iii, P. 230). Among the Hidatsa an expectant 
mother believes that if she partakes of the 
flesh of the turtle her offspring will be slow 
and lazy (Dorsey, BAE-R 11, p. 517). 

Some more data on tortoise folk-lore in 
Macedonia, Corea and China will be found 
in my ‘ Dictionary of Superstitions,’ p. 264, 
where the tortoise of Hindu mythology is 
also mentioned. 


Brren BonneERJEA. 
(clxxv. 100, 156, 192, 


.—In ‘The Works of Charles and 
Mary Lamb,’ vol. i, p. 176, edited by E. V. 
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Lucas, there is an essay ‘On Needle-Work ’ | 


by Mary Lamb which begins, ‘‘ In early life 
I passed eleven years in the exercise of my 
needle for a livelihood.’’ In the notes (p. 
542) it is stated that this essay appeared in 
the British Lady’s Magazine and Monthly 
Miscellany, April 1, 1815, and it has been 
identified by a passage in Crabb Robinson’s 
‘ Diary.’ It is a plea to well-to-do women to 
employ dressmakers instead of doing their 
sewing themselves. The editor notes :— 


We know that Mary Lamb’s needle was re- 
quired to help keep the Lamb family, not only 
after Samuel Salt’s death in 1792, when they 
had to move from the Temple, but very likely 
while they were there also. In one of the news- 
paper accounts of the tragedy of September 
1796 she is described as “‘ a mantua-maker.” 

She had a young girl as an apprentice who 
barely escaped with her life on that dreadful 
occasion. 

In Archaeologia Aeliana, published by the 
Society of Antiquaries of Newcastle (1858), 
New Series, vol. ii. p. 165, there is an inter- 
esting paper ‘‘ communicated by Mr, Tru- 
man’ on ‘ The First Mantua Makers -in 
Durham.’ In 1705 the Company of Drapers 
and Tailors of the city of Durham drew up 
a list of ‘‘ grievances to be redressed,’’ the 
first item being ‘“‘To put off the Manty- 
makers.’’ Accordingly, in the following year, 
1706, the Company sued Nicholas Johnson for 
his wife’s “‘ making of manto’s and petty- 
coats, and taking money for the same,”’ 
Thomas Nicholson for his wife’s similar 
offence, and Elizabeth Brown, who seems to 
have been a widow. Elizabeth Brown called 
her mother Isabel Wood as a witness in her 
defence. Mrs, Wood deposed :— 

Mantoes is a forreigne invencion, and brought 
from beyond sea, and not used in England till 
about the year 167—. This deponent lived with 
one Hope, Clerke of the Spicery to King 
Charles the Second. Remembers the Durchess 
of Mazarene, who came from beyond sea that 
yeare, and brought the garb of Mantoes with 
her. Her mistress had her first Mantoe made 
by a Frenchman. _ Believes they are usually 
made both by taylors and women, but the 
women exceed the taylors. The taylors doe 
usually exercise the said trade and instruct 
their apprentices therein. 

Mary Mitford, one of Elizabeth Brown’s 
customers, deposed on her behalf :— 

The taylors or the major part of them doe not 
understand the art of Mantoe-making soe well 
as women. Had one or two spoiled by a man 
taylor in Durham, who was a man imployed 
in the work. Was forced to apply to defendant 
Brown, but the same [i.e. the mantoes] was 
so spoiled that she could not help them. 


Beleives that the women taylors are greatest 
artists at women’s work then (sic) men taylors, 

The result of the case is not given. It 
turned upon the question of whether the 
defendants worked within the boundaries of 
the city of Durham, or in a suburb to which 
the authority of the Company did not extend, 

Mr. Truman discussed the meaning of the 
word ‘‘ mantua-maker,’’ and wrote: 

As time rolled on, the expression Mantna- 
maker changed or rather enlarged its meaning, 
A few years ago a Mantua-maker was the name 
of an artizan who had no shop, but went out 
and made various dresses at the wearers’ 
houses; whereas the keeper of a shop was—a 
milliner.—In the march of affectation our 
“dressmakers” scout their old appellation, but 
the milliners are much in status quo. 

It is rather difficult to see why it was an 
affectation for a maker of dresses to call her- 
self a dressmaker in 1858, when the meaning 
of the word mantua-maker was quite for- 
gotten. 

Dressmakers in fiction are numerous. There 
are, for instance, Amy Dorrit, the heroine of 
Dickens’ ‘ Little Dorrit’; Madame Fribsby, 
in Thackeray’s ‘ Pendennis,’ and the two 
Miss Barkers in Mrs. Gaskell’s ‘ Cranford.’ 
Mrs. Ewing’s ‘ Six to Sixteen ’ should also 
be consulted for its references to the maga- 
zine, the Milliner and Mantua-maker (a real 
magazine I believe), which was the staple 
reading of the ladies of the garrison town in 
which the young heroine lived in her early 
years, and also for a delightful sketch of a 
village dressmaker, 

M. Hore Dopps. 


A POSSIBLE NEW SOURCE OF 

KEATS’S SONNET ON CHAPMAN'S 
HOMER (clxxv. 203).—I venture to suggest 
that there is another possible interpretation 
of Jasper Mayne’s rather clumsy and obscure 
lines. The sequence of his ideas seems to be 
as follows; Cartwright studied all day like 
the sun. ‘‘ Day’’ brings the corresponding 
notion of “night.’’ Cartwright studied all 
night just as sailors watch all night to steer 
their vessels by the stars. It is the word 
‘watch? that suggests the nautical simile, 
as a sailor’s period on duty is called a watch. 
That ‘‘ those who watch the skies’ are 


sailors and not astronomers is strongly sug- 
gested by the next simile which occurs to 
Mayne, namely, that Cartwright is like a 
discoverer at sea going to find a new country; 
finally, as sailors approaching an unknown 
shore take soundings in waters where sound- 
ings have never been taken before, so Cart- 
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wright has fathomed the unfathomed deep. 
The whole simile is nautical, and though 
badly expressed it is fairly consistent. But if 
this interpretation is correct the two funda- 
mental images in Keats’s sonnet are not both 
present in Mayne’s poem for there is no 
astronomer. 

Keats in his sonnet speaks of himself as a 
traveller, but there are no nautical meta- 
hors, unless ‘‘ round many western islands 
Soe I been ’”’ is taken to imply that he had 
sailed round the islands. I should hesitate 
to say that the theme of the sonnet is ‘‘ the 
opening up of new worlds of thought through 
study,’’ as the point that Keats stresses is 
that Homer’s poetry is not new, but well- 
known :— 

Oft of one wide expanse had I been told 
That deep-brow’d Homer ruled as_ his 

demesne. 
He compares himself, on reading Chapman’s 
translation of Homer, to a traveller who has 
often heard of a most beautiful country, well- 
known and much visited by others, and has at 
last gone there himself to find that all the 
praises of it are true, The point is that what 
he has previously heard is confirmed by his 
own experience. Then he gives two instances 
where similar expectations were fulfilled. 
Herschel’s discovery of Urania was not a 
sudden chance, but the result of a long and 
careful scrutiny of the skies and a record of 
all his observations of all the heavenly bodies 
within range of his telescope. Previous ex- 
plorers had heard of the great ocean beyond 
the new world. Cortez (or more correctly 
Balbao), set out to test the rumours, and 
found that the ocean was actually there. He 
believed in its existence and at length obser- 
vation confirmed his expectations. It is not 
the discovery of something absolutely new, 
but the fulfilment of expectation which is the 
theme of Keats’s sonnet, and of this there is 


no trace in Mayne. M. Hore Dopps. 


ASTLE PENCE (clxxv. 207).—The castles 
of England were maintained and garri- 
soned under a system of military tenure, 
known as ‘‘ castle-guard ” or ‘‘ castle-ward.”’ 
This could be commuted into a money pay- 
ment called ‘‘ ward-penny ”’ or ‘‘ waytfee.”’ 
Distraint in default of castle-guard was levied 
first on the goods of the defaulter’s serfs and 
sub-tenants. The commutation of service was 
encouraged by the constables of royal and 
other castles when it was found that the ten- 
ants made a practice of sending inefficient 
men to perform their guards. In Magna 


Carta it was laid down that such commuta- 
tions should not be compulsory; but it 
became the general practice in Henry III’s 
reign, when professional soldiers were hired at 
twopence a day for garrison duty in royal 


strongholds, 
A. R. Bay.ey. 


This looks like the money payable by 
ancient common-law obligation for the up- 
keep of the castle; or it might represent a 
money payment made in lieu of the obliga- 
tion to keep castle ward, Do not the volumes 
so far issued for Derbyshire by the Victorian 
Histories throw any light? 

R. 8. B. 


THE McCAIN FAMILY (clxxv. 101, 173, 

211).—In Scotland there were two septs 
of the MacDonalds called Maclain. One, the 
Maclains of Glencoe, descended from Iain 
Fraoch, brother to John, Lord of the Isles, 
who flourished in a.D, 1346, and is said to 
have acquired Glencoe in right of his wife, a 
daughter of Dugal MacEanruig. This branch 
was often distinguished by the term Abarach 
from the circumstance of one of its chiefs 
having been fostered in Lochaber. In two 
Acts of Parliament, 1587 and 1594, it is des- 
cribed as Clan Ian Abrach or Macdonalds of 
Glencoe. William III’s order for the massa- 
cre of Glencoe begins ‘‘ As for Maclan of 
Glenco and that tribe ”’ etc. 

The other was the Maclains of Ardnamur- 
chan, whose ancestor was Iain Sprangaich 
MacAonghais Mor of Isla, contemporary with 
Robert the Bruce, His son Angus expelled the 
Norsemen from Ardnamurchan in a.p. 1270 
and had the land bestowed upon him. This 
sept became very powerful and was known in 
the Highlands as the Maciains or MacKains 
of Ardnamurchan. Its chief witnessed a 
charter at Edinburgh on 22 Dec. 1478, sign- 
ing himself as Alexander McCane of Ardna- 
murcho. The Maclains held this territory for 
340 years, being at the height of their power 
under John “ Brayach,’”’ a loyal and ener- 
getic supporter of James IV, from whom he 
received several Royal Charters, wherein he 
is described as ‘‘ McKane.’’ John died about 
A.D, 1518, and is buried in the south transept 
of the cathedral on Iona. In a roll of the 


clans attached to an Act of the Scottish Par- 
liament, 1587 c. 59, the name appears as 
McKane. The Maclains possessed Ardnamur- 
chan for’a hundred years after the death of 
John Brayach, but with declining fortune due 
to the hostility of neighbouring clans, espe- 
until finally the 
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Government, aided as usual by the Campbells, 
-completely destroyed their independence, | 

Many*were forced to flee as fugitives and 
shelter in the wild country of their kinsmen 
belonging to Clanranald. They had for safety 
to merge their patronymic into the wider clan 
name of MacDonald. Some wandered _ to 
Ireland, some finally found a home in America, 
contributing their share to the national life 
and enriching it by their sturdy independence 
and proud and fearless spirit. (“The Tartans 
of the Clans and Septs of Scotland’ 2 vols. 
Edinburgh 1906). 

One member of the family, John, the 
thirteenth in direct descent from Angus, 
migrated to Morayshire. He and his descen- 
‘dants, retaining their patronymic MacKain, 
settled at Elgin for over 200 years. In the 
old Cathedral graveyard of Elgin, many of 
their graves can be seen. Young’s ‘ Annals 
of Elgin’ describes them as ‘‘ a very old, and 
long a most respectable family in the 
Borough ’’ and says that at one time they 
held much property in the town, Their old 
spirit crops up now and then. James Mac- 
Kain, merchant burgess, was fined £10 for 
refusing to take an oath of allegiance to 
George I, and two of the family fought at 
Culloden for Prince Charlie. 

The MacKains have disappeared from 
Elgin, but one branch survives in the descen- 
dants of a James MacKain who left Elgin in 
A.D, 1776. 


LYon’s INN (clxxv. 208).—In lecture one 
of ‘Six Lectures on The Inns of Court 
and of Chancery’ (this lecture is by W. 
Blake Odgers, K.C.), given in 1912, we read, 
p. 56: 

Between Wych Street and Holywell Street, 
to the west of New Inn once stood Lyon’s Inn, 
where Coke was a reader in the time of Queen 
Elizabeth. It was originally a hostelry bear- 
ing the sign of the Lion, and became an Inn of 
Chancery in the reign Henry V. It was always 
a small Inn, and, like Clifford’s Inn and 
Clement’s Inn, was under the superintendency 
of the Inner Temple. It was pulled down in 
1863 to make room for the Globe Theatre and 
“Opera Comique. 

In A, J. C. Hare’s ‘ Walks in London’ 
(Preface signed 1901), seventh edition revised, 
we read apropos of Holywell Street : 

On its south side (at No. 36) might be seen 
an ancient mercer’s sign, one of the last of the 
-old shop signs in situ... A Corner post of the 
‘entry beside it, adorned with a lion’s head and 
paws in bold relief, remained till 1880 (It is now 
in the Guildhall Museum) as the last relic of 
Lyon’s Inn, destroyed in 1863, which Thackeray 
-describes as the resort of Captain Costigan, and 


and was once a hostelry, but from the reign 
of Henry VIII [?] an inn of Chancery—an 
ancient Nursery of lawyers where Sir Edward 
Coke was brought up, and where “ his learned 
lectures so spread forth his fame that 
crowds of clients came to him for counsel,” 
In the south-east corner of the Inn _ lived 
William Weare, the gambler, murdered (1838) 
by Thurtell, and commemorated in the ballad 

They cut his throat from ear to ear, 

His brains they battered in; 

His name was Mr. William Weare, 

He dwelt in Lyon’ Inn. 

A sketch, ‘The Last Remnant of Lyon’s 
Inn ’ is given on p. 44. 

Epwarp Bensty. 

This was situated between the old Holywell 
Street and Wych Street. Originally it ap- 
pears to have been a hostelry bearing the sign 
of the lion, but in Henry VIII’s reign it was 
converted into an Inn of Chancery. Sir 
Edward Coke was reader of Lyon’s Inn, 
1578-81. Selden was thrice offered the post, 
and fined £20 for refusal. The poet Cowper 
might have had it, but declined. 

The hall was a substantial brick building 
with a lantern in the roof: at the east end, 
in a stone pediment, was an armorial lion 
sculptured. A lion carved in wood from the 
inn isin the Guildhall Museum. It was asso- 
ciated in 1823 with one of the most celebrated 
murders—that of William Weare by Thurtell 
at Radlett. Mr. Weare lived in the inn, 
and was buried at Elstree. In its later days 
the hall of the inn was let out for meetings 
of various societies ; and the chambers to any 
people who desired them. The inn was demo. 
lished in 1863. A. R. Baytey. 


AISLE” AND ‘ ALLEY ” (clxxv, 206). 
—At Flamstead Church, Herts, is an 
inscription cut in one of the pillars, prob- 
ably by the parish clerk. It reads :— 
At this seat’s end in the middle alley 
There lieth buried John Pace of ye valley. 
Ano 1596, June xiiij. 


H. C. ANDREWS, F.S.4. 


“ DED LATTICE ” (clxxv, 209).—Lattice 

or trellis window fittings were very gen- 
erally used on taverns to form a screen from 
the street. Larwood and Hotten’s ‘ History 
of Signboards ’ (p. 375) states: ‘ so common 
was this fixture that no ale-house was with- 
out it,’? and instances: 

A whole street is in some places but a con- 
tinous ale-house, not a shop to be seen between 
red lattice and red lattice (Decker’s ‘ English 
Villanies ’), 
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As well known by my wit as an ale-house by 
a red lattice. (Sir Thomas Browne). 


The Red Lattice therefore was an indica- 
tion of a tavern but not used as a sign. 

There is an instance of a corrupted use of 
“lattice ’? in Williamson’s ‘ Trade Tokens’ 
(i. 374) :— 


Ob: THE + GREEN - LeTTIcE=A latticed square. 
Rev: IN » cock - LanE=I, D. 


which may have led to its use as a nursery- 
man’s shop-sign of which I have found an 
example in Holborn dated 1731. 


AMBROSE HEAL. 
Beaconsfield. 


In “ Larwood’s’”’ ‘ History of Signboards,’ 
third edition, p. 374, we read: 


In old times the ale-house windows were 
generally open, so that the company within 
might enjoy the fresh air, and see all that was 
going on in the street; but, as the scenes within 
were not always fit to be seen by the “profanum 
vulgus” that passed by, a trellis was put up 
in the open window. This trellis, or lattice was 
generally painted red, to the intent, it has been 
jocularly suggested, that it might harmonise 
with the rich hue of the customers’ noses; 
which effect, at all events, was obtained by the 
choice of this colour. 

The same idea is expressed in the ‘ Last Will 
and Testament of Lawrence Lucifer’ 1604 :— 
“Watched sometimes ten hours to-gether in an 
ale-house, ever and anon peeping forth and 
sampling thy nose with the red lattice.” 

Thus Pistol [This should be Page] says :— 
“He called me even now by word through a red 
lattice, and I could see no part of his face from 
the window.” (2. Henry IV. II. ii, 1. 86). So 
common was this fixture, that no ale-house was 
without it :—‘‘ A whole street is in some places 
but a continuous ale-house, not a shop to be 
seen between red lattice and red lattice.”— 
Decker’s ‘English Villanies Seven Times 
Pressed to Death.” At last it became 
synonymous with ale-houses :— 

The lattices continued in use until the ~— 
ning of the eighteenth century, and after they 
disappeared from the windows were adopted as 
me and as such they continue to the present 


The Green Lattice occurs on a tradestoken 
of Cock Lane, and still figures at the door of 
an ale-house in Billingsgate, whilst not many 
years ago there was one in Brownlow Street, 
Holborn, which had been corrupted into the 
Green Lettuce. 


HEten D. Bensty. 


ANCIENT WINES (clxxv. 207).—H. 8. H. 

asks how in ancient Greece snow was 
conveyed, to cool wine in hot weather. When 
Iwas staying in the Graeco-Albanian frontier 
region of Epeiros, twelve years ago, supplies 
of snow were regularly brought down at mid- 


summer from the mountains, and sold to the 
cafés (where no electric refrigeration was pos- 
sible) for the —- of icing beer, etc. The 
snow was packed tightly in sacks carried by 
mules. It was definitely a luxury trade, for 
much of the snow melted in transit, but not 
all—even when the day temperature averaged 
90° in the shade; though a Joannina 
(Yanina) café proprietor anxiously cross- 
examined me when I mentioned the possi- 
bilities of chemical refrigeration. 


A, E. E, Reape. 


NON-PAROCHIAL REGISTERS (clxxv. 

207).—An official ‘ List of Non-Parochial 
Registers in the custody of the Registrar- 
General,’ at Somerset House, was issued in 
1841, and a ‘ Report on Non-Parochial Re- 
gisters ’ in 1857. The series begins about 1642 
and extends to about 1858. The Society of 
Genealogists would be able to say which (if 
any) of such registers have been published. 
Special permits to search them are, I believe, 
required. 

R. S. B. 


A summary of —- and records in the 
custody of the Registrar-General will be 
found in the blue book entitled ‘ Abstract of 
Arrangements respecting Registration of 
Births, Deaths and Marriages, in Great 
Britain, Ireland, the Islands of the British 
Seas, and the British Dominions beyond the 
Seas’ (H.M. Stationery Office, 1915, price 
6d.). The title is not complete, as a list of 
registers received from consulates in foreign 
countries is included, 
G. W. Wricat. 


ONANT THE MAGISTRATE: ‘ PEM- 
BROKE HALL,” OXFORD (clxxv. 155, 
193).—At the last reference the expression 
‘* Pembroke Hall, Oxford,’ is evidently a 
reminiscence of a Cambridge usage. Pem- 
broke, Oxon, has always been Pembroke Col- 
lege; but the more ancient and greater col- 
lege of the name at Cambridge was, like Clare 
at the same university, until the eighteenth 
century known as Pembroke Hall. On the 
other hand, Trinity Hall has, for obvious 
reasons, retained its original title. 


A. R. Baytey. 


by E SIMPLEST NOTE THAT SWELLS 

THE GALE ”’ (clxxv. 9, 83).—I see that 
Milton has a pertinent phrase in the Latin 
poem ‘Mansus,’ 5, ‘‘nostrae aura 
Camoenae.”’ 


G. G. L. 
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The Library. 


The World of Words. 
(Routledge, 7s, 6d.). 
E sub-title of this book is ‘ An Introduc- 
tion to Language in General and to Eng- 
lish and American in particular.’ It goes 
well beyond the usual lists of words and their 
history. We notice information about the 
groups into which language is divided ; some- 
thing on Grimm’s Law and Semantics; a 
discourse on grammar and a chapter on the 
probable origin of language, which has led to 
several theories. This chapter is ‘‘ virtually 
an abridgement ’’ of one provided by Jes- 
persen. The next on new meanings and 
changes also owes a great deal to him, and 
elsewhere we notice a heavy debt to Prof. 
Weekley—two pages are reproduced from him 
—Mr. Barfield’s ‘ History in English Words,’ 
and Prof, McKnight on American words, The 
result is that a reader who knows these 
authorities comes across much that lacks the 
interest of novelty, though Mr. Partridge has 
added comments of his own. 

The book has an aptness of comment which 
should attract readers. Specialists know 
how fantastic and amusing words can be 
when they are examined. But the average 
man is too lazy to look things up and goes 
on repeating the say-so of the next man or 
the popular Press. The fictions of the half- 
educated prevail over the learning of the 
scholar. A great journalist could boast that 
he never used a dictionary, and our own 
columns have exhibited the howlers of men 
who should have known better. The present 
generation has had the chance to read several 
new books on English, and we hope that it 
may take to this one. 

Our language is singularly acquisitive and 
has immense resources not known even to 
writing persons. We can talk, Samuel Butler 
remarked, both of an “old salt’? and an 
“ancient mariner.’’ Alternative adjectives 
abound, as Mr, Partridge points out, often 
with nuances of meaning attached to them. 
English idiom is distressingly selective for 
the foreigner, who might very well talk of 
an aquiline eye and an eagle nose. Frere, the 
brilliant translator of Aristophanes, pro- 
duced the warning: 

And don’t confound the language of the 

nation, 

With long-tailed words in osity and ation. 


By Eric Partridge. 


We have seen thin veins of thought inflated 
with these words, but they are ‘also used to 
good pu by masters of humour and 
irony. e advance with us of Americanisms 
is the great feature of to-day and well dig. 
cussed here, though we think the cleavage bes 
tween English and American wider than: Mr, 
Partridge admits. ‘‘ English spoken, Amerie 
can understood,’’ is a big claim, and we doubt 
if the wilder West of America is able to 
keep up with the new locutions of the East, 
New senses for words familiar to us may vex 
the impatient. Who would suppose that the 
Mayflower was in America an arbutus ¢ 
ing on the ground? The “ snowball” tree 
we cannot admit as American. It has long 
been established as a Briticism, Semantics is 
an intensely interesting study, which a few 
pages here introduce. tt bridges gaps for the 
plodding philologist. Grammar has long 
ceased to be “‘ glamour” and can no more 
override universal speech and custom than 
“‘ laws ’’ which are mere generalisations from 
the knowledge available when they were an- 
nounced. r, Partridge is both judicious 
and vivacious on such themes and derides the 
fantastic originality which has brought some 
writers into notice. Yet the cry of Caliban, 
‘“‘ Freedom, hey-day! hey-day, freedom!” is 
the claim of to-day, and Shakespeare, who 
could write ‘‘ Was is not is,” one of the 
boldest of adventurers in language. The 
pedantic precisian, poor man, sits among the 
ruins of English as he conceives it. Mr. 
Partridge writes of the nicety of “ should” 
and ‘‘ would’ on one page and neglects it 
twice on another. There is really no such 
cm as Standard English nowadays, and the 
vivid slang which he has done so much 
to explain creeps into recognition everywhere. 
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